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Reflector of a President 





ecretary's 


By Carroll Kilpatrick 
Washington Post 


Washington 

The question has been 
repeatedly asked whether 
a- press secretary trained 
as a newspaperman rather 
than as an advertising ex- 
ecutive would have been 
able to alert President 
hJixon to the tragedy in 
-the making before Water- 
gate engulfed the adminis- 
tration. 


The question can never be 
answered with certainty, 
but a major 
lesson of Wa- 
tergate is that 
the ballyhoo 
and image- 
making tac- 
tics employed 
in recent years served the 
President badly. When 
.'frankness was needed, it was 



least in evidence. 

Jt would be a mistake, 
however, to place too much 
blame for the administra- 
tion’s public relations errors 
on Ronald Ziegler. It is the 
President who must bear the 
heaviest burden of responsi- 
bility. He and his closest 
aides told Ziegler what to 
say, how to say it and when 
to say it. He brushed aside 
Ziegler’s recommendations 
for more presidential news 
conferences. 


WARNING 


■i Nevertheless, a stronger, 
more experienced man than 
Ziegler might have recog- 
nized the gathering storm 
sooner and warned the Pres- 
ident more insistently. 

Ziegler’s directive v ? as to 
be a salesman and to act as 
the President’s go-between 
with the public, opening the 
White House curtain only in 
the most limited way. Zie- 
gler was shrewd enough to 
recognize that his responsi- 
rtbilities ran beyond that, but 
it is doubtful that the men 
;!he took orders from, inclund- 
"ing H. R. Haldeman, John 
D. Ehrlichman and the 
President himself, saw' Zie- 
.gler’s role in the proper con- 
text. 




As Henry Steele Comma- 
ger argued in the Washing- 
ton Post in May, the Nixon 
administration viewed the 
government as a "giant 
public relations enterprise.” 
Commager said that the ad- 
ministration assumed that; 

: “policies are to be argued 
not on principle’ but on the 
merits pf their packaging, 
-as it w r ere; that everyone 
and everything can be ma- 
nipulated, never mind what 
methods are used, never 
■I mind how the products turn 
lout” 

The President’s approach, 
as well as Ziegler’s, .was 
conditioned by a long suspi- 
cion of the press, and by the 
conviction that much of the 
press w'ould question the 
President’s motives regard- 
less of what he said or did. 

John Connally told a press 
conference i n the White 
House this summer that if 
the President flew to the 
moon, the press would not 
credit him with bravery but 
, charge that he was trying to 
escape. That comment indi- 
cates the extent of the hostil- 
ity that has developed with 
■ the Watergate crisis; at 
times the administration has 
all but broken relations with 
the Washington press corps. 

What the Nixon men have 
never fully accepted is that 
other Presidents have been 
subjected to abuse and to in- 
temperate criticism from 
Congress and the press. It is 
, part of the adversary pro- 
cess, and it is often taken 
much too far. 


When the Nixon men find 
.themselves in difficulty they 
tend to withdraw further 
■ away from the press. Thus 
Gerald L. Warren, a former 


newspaperman^ has now 
been named chief spokes- 
man, a title Mr. Nixon origi- 
nally had planned to give 
Ziegler after the 1968 elec- 
tion. 

At a time when the job 
should be strengthened, the 
Nixon men seem to have de- 
cided to reduce its impor- 
tance. A President who does 
not relish the job of com- 
municating with the people 
himself needs a vigorous 
and commandng spokes- 
man. 

TEST 

The test of a press secre- 
tary is how well he reflects 
the man he serves. Pierre 
Salinger was an excellent 
reflection of John Kennedy. 
Bill Moyers was not the per- 
fect. reflection of Lyndon 
Johnson. and h e was 
dropped in favor of George 
Christian, who was. 

Ziegler, the most criticized 
of them all, has been a true 
reflection of the, President. 
He reflected the image the 
President wanted t o put 
forth. Indeed. Mr. Nixon ex- , 
pressed his satisfaction with j 
Ziegler in a tribute at the ! 
annual dinner of the White I 
House ■Correspondents’ Asso- j 
cidtiou on April 14, just be- ! 
fore the Watergate crisis ex- 
ploded and Ziegler declared 
that past Watergate state- ! 
ments were “inoperative.” 

The President said then 
that he believed Ziegler had 
served both the .President 
and the press “with equal 
loyalty and devotion.” 
Praising Ziegler further, 
Mr. Nixon said: “I believe 
that Ron Ziegler, with great 
poise, with great patience, 
with great courtesy, has met 
that dual responsibility. He 
has been loyal to the Presi- 
dent and loyal to the press, 
and I am glad to pay tribute 
to him tonight.” But, the j 
President went on, "I must j 
. say you have really worked : 
him over.” 

True, the press did work 
Ziegler over. But the main 
reason was that he was ;he 
only handy target when the 
press believed tha ; . much in- 
formation the public had a 


right to know was being sup- 
pressed. Mr. Nixon has held 
fewer news conferences than 
any President in 40 years. 

The questions newsmen 
would like to put to him 
have been put instead to Zie- 
gler. Ziegler has urged more 
presidential news confer- 
ences, partly because he 
thought they would serve the 
President’s interest a n d 
partly because they would 
make his job easier. But Mr. 
Nixon has refused to appre- 
ciate that the press confer- 
ence is a useful tool for him, 
a safety valve for any politi- 
cal figure. 

In the introduction to a re- 
cent collection of Franklin 
D. Roosevelt’s press confer- 
ence s, Jonathan Daniels 
ences, Jonathan D a n i e 1 s, 
press secretary and also as 
Harry Truman’s, wTOte that 
it is in the regular press con- 
ference that the modern 
President speaks “most cer- 
tainly as himself.” 

in 1941, after years of buf- 
feting by the press. FDR 


said at a White House Cor- 
respond ents’ Association 
dinner: “For eight years, 
you and I have been helping 
each other. I have been 
trying to keep informed of 
the news of Washington from 
the point of view 7 of the presi- 
dency. You, more than you 
realize, have been giving me 
a great deal of information 
about wiiat the people of this 
country are thinking.” 

And shortly before Presi- 
dent Truman left the White 
House, a reporter asked if 
he thought the presidential 
news conference helped in 
the proper functioning of the 
government. “Yes, I really 
do." Mr.' Truman replied, 
"it is one way the President 
has to get his ideas over in 
the way that people can un- 
derstand. I have had just 
about as much fun out of 
them as you have had.” 

Obviously, “fun” is not a 
word Mr. Nixon w^ould use 
about a press conference. 
Yet be is highly competent 
in the give and take of a 


pres; conference, and most 
of those he had held have 
done him more good than 
harm. Yet they are clearly a 
burden if not a serious nui- 
sance to him: the one he held 
last Wednesday was the first 
since March 15. 

Just two months before 
President Kennedy was as- 
sassinated. he was asked 
about proposals for reform 
of the press conference 
such as limiting a confer- 
ence to a single subject or 
requiring that questions be 
submitted in writing. He did 
not favor the proposed 
changes. 

"It seems to me,” Kenne- 
dy said, ‘’that it (the press 
conference) serves its pur- 
pose. which is to have the 
President in the bull’s eye. 
And I suppose that is in 
some ways revealing.” 

President Nixon has pre- 
ferred to put his press secre- 
tary in the bull’s eye. One 
day recently Ziegler, who 
lias tired of being in the 
tary in the bull’s eye. 



'A Giant 
Public 
Relations 
Enterprise' 



PIERRE SALINGER 

He reflected! JFK faithfully 



GEORGE CHRISTIAN AND BILL MOYERS 

Reflecting LBj badly cost one his job — which the other got 


